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A. MERCHANT PRINCE 


WuEN visiting New York in 1853, we were 
shewn an enormously large and splendid store 
of haberdashery in Broadway, known as Stewart’s 
dry-goods store, and said to be the largest estab- 
lishment of the kind in America, if not in the 
whole world. Stewart, we were told, was by birth 
an Irishman, but of Scotch extraction, and had 
risen to eminence in his profession, and attained 
enormous wealth by skill, perseverance, assiduous 
industry, and tact, along with his unswerving in- 
tegrity. The career of this remarkable man was 
a study, and it has become more so since his recent 
decease. Rich as he was twenty-three years ago, 
he was far richer at his death, while his business 
establishments had spread and successfully taken 
root in all directions. Merely as a money-maker 
on a large scale, he would merit notice only as a 
kind of curiosity. His life, however, as has been 
pointed out by the press, was something more 
than that of a person eager in the accumulation 
of dollars. In short, Stewart’s career bears a 
moral ; and on this ground, after everybody else 
has had his say, we bring it under the special 
attention of the young. 

Alexander Turney Stewart was born in the 
neighbourhood of Belfast, in 1803. His parents 
were in. pretty good circumstances, but they died 
while he was still young, and as an orphan he fell 
to the charge of his paternal grandfather, who gave 
him a good education. He sent him to Trinity 
College, Dublin, with a view to being trained for 
the Established Church ; but this plan of becoming 
a clergyman was deranged by the death of the 
grandfather. Stewart now fell under the guardian- 
ship of a respectable Quaker, by whose hints 
and good advices he was grounded in principles 
of honesty and truthfulness, Animated by an 
adventurous spirit, he at eighteen years of age 
went off to push his fortune in the United States, 
Scholarly in his tastes, and with no knowledge of 
business, he obtained a situation ‘as teacher in a 
school, and in this capacity spent two or three 
years. He had private pupils, some of whom 


are now living, to whom he taught writing and 
arithmetic, and he helped the present Secretary 
of State at Washington to acquire the rudi- 
ments of Latin and Greek. To advice that he 
should go into trade, young Stewart for some 
time turned a deaf ear; but being called back to 
Ireland to receive a legacy of a thousand pounds, 
he yielded to the suggestion of a friend, and in- 
vested a large part of the money in laces and 
“insertions,” which he bought in Belfast, putting 
the remainder into a small miscellaneous stock of 
dry goods. He brought the stock to New York, 
and in a tiny shop—some twelve feet frontage and 
twenty-five feet in depth—he made his start as a 
business man. He was his own salesman, book- 
keeper, and porter. He was so little acquainted 
with his trade that when asked for hose he did 
not know that stockings were meant, and from 
more stylish customers he gathered the names of 
articles which he saw upon them and desired 
to add to his stock. He prospered, however, and 
moved into a larger shop in the same vicinity, 
near the City Hall Park. He bought job-lots 
at auction; married, and lived in a single room 
over his shop; and when the day’s business was 
over, he and his wife worked through half the 
night, sorting the stock and presenting it to the 
best advantage. Again he prospered and again he 
moved, this time into premises capacious enough 
for a growing trade. Here he accumulated what, 
at the time, was deemed a competency. The 
panic of 1837, which swept away numbers of his 
neighbours, left him unharmed. In 1848, he built 
the large marble store on Broadway and Chambers 
Street, and combined the wholesale with the retail 
trade. A few years later, the exigencies of a 
business, to the expansion of which there seemed 
no limit, compelled him to separate the branches, 
and for the retail department he built the immense 
structure on Broadway, from Ninth to Tenth 
Street, and extending to the Fourth Avenue.’ 
This retail concern is said to cover an area of two 
and a quarter acres, is eight stories in height, and 
it cost nearly three millions of dollars. In the 
two establishments about two thousand persons 
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are employed, the annual current expenses are 
set down at a million, and the value of goods sold 
has in recent years averaged fifty millions of 
dollars, or about ten millions of pounds sterling. 
These stores, vast as they are, represent but a 
small part of Mr Stewart’s business, He owned 
silk, cotton, and woollen manufactories, with agen- 
cies in various parts of the States, Canada, and 
England. He had correspondents all over Europe. 
His purchases of silks, printed calicoes, lace, gloves, 
and woollen goods, were on a stupendous scale. 
Of course he employed a vast number of trust- 
worthy assistants. In his pay-roll were included 
seven thousand persons. But like all who are set 
on doing well, he saw that every one 
was at his post and doing his duty. He allowed 
no nonsense, no perfunctoriness in the perform- 
ance of obligations. From himself, he exacted 
the most scrupulous attention, even as regards 
what some would deem trifles. In matters of busi- 
ness, trifles are unknown. The Duke of Welling- 
ton, while carrying on his grand Peninsular 
compelgns, had an eye to the smallest concerns. 
He knew to a nicety the proper shape of a 
soldier’s shoe, and how many esis should be 
on the sole. That was eminently consistent with 
common-sense, for any shortcoming in the article 
of shoes might have ruined everything. In his 
multifarious business, Stewart was a kind of gen- 
eralissimo, with the eye of a detective. ‘He began 
the day in his retail store immediately after break- 
fast, and traversed every one of its capacious 
floors, his eye taking in the smallest details, and 
his pursuit of economy extending to the a ag and 
twine used in the making up of parcels. He 
would rebuke a salesman for wasting a yard of 
string, and laid down a code of laws vexatious 
in its fines and rigid in its administration. The 
employés, male and female, on leaving the premises, 
before the skilled eye of an inquisitor. 
the retail store he soon went to his whole- 
sale place of business, where he remained until 
six in the evening. This was the routine of his 
life’ He does not seem to have taken much of 
amusement, even when his wealth was reckoned 
by millions. There, he undoubtedly was wrong. 
Recreation of some sort is necessary, if only to 
ive rest to the brain ; and we can imagine that, 
taking things more easily, he might have 
lengthened his days. With him, attention to busi- 
ness was a fanaticism. He is spoken of as being a 
hard taskmaster to the clerks and workpeople about 
him. The chiefs he paid liberally; to the rank- 
and-file he gave the lowest market price for the 
service they rendered. He neither sought nor got 
their love. And yet he was a just man according 
to the strict letter of the law. What he engaged 
to pay, he paid ; what he was entitled to receive, he 
exacted to the last farthing. The anecdotes told of 
this stern severity are anything but pleasing. Yet 
Stewart could do generous things when suggested by 
his caprices or charitable feelings. In doing them 
he took his own way. He freighted a ship with 
food which he sent to Ireland during the famine, 
bringing back a load of young men and women for 
whom he had provided employment. He bestowed 
a gift of ten thousand dollars to the starving 
operatives of Lancashire in 1862. He sent a 
hundred thousand dollars to the Sanitary Commis- 
sion during the Civil War. He gave a hundred 
thousand to Chicago for the relief of 


certain classes of sufferers from the great fire, 
These are bright spots in the career of one of 
whom the multitude are now inclined to speak 
somewhat harshly. 

Looking to Stewart’s vast success as a trades- 
man, there must have been something in his 
method of doing business beyond what we ordin- 
arily encounter. As far as we can learn, he was 
immensely indebted to a rigid adherence to the 
simple rules of honesty. He abhorred all trickery, 
finesse, and double-dealing. In his small begin- 
nings he had a choice of two courses. One was to 
follow the ordinary routine of lying and pretence ; 
the other, not to swerve in the slightest degree 
from downright truth, although at the risk of 
losing by his candour. For example, when shop- 
keepers generally did not mind representing an 
article left over from a former season as being 
quite the fashion for the coming autumn, or when 
they tried to get rid of a poor piece of goods at the 
price of one of superior quality, Stewart struck out 
a new and original plan of dealing. This novelty 
consisted in treating his customers with scrupulous 
justice and honesty. Any assistant was punished 
with dismissal who was found praising an article 
of doubtful value, or palming it off for what it ° 
really was not, A reputation for trustworthiness 
in his salesmen by and by spread over not only 
New York but distant parts of the country. The 
farmers ‘soon came to know that when they made 
their periodical visits to the city they could buy 
all the finery which their wives and daughters 
wanted, without the slightest fear of having their 
innocence imposed upon. The Irish servant-girl, 
when she received the wages that seemed so large 
to her unaccustomed eyes, was satisfied that when 
she entered Stewart’s stores she would get the 
value of her money as well as if she were a 
lady who had stepped over from Fifth Avenue.’ 

Thorough honesty was thus the predominating 
cause of Stewart’s success, but there were other 
material accessories. He sold only for ready- 
money, and he sold everything at the cheapest 
rate at which it could be afforded. In going 
to his store you were sure to get the best 
article for your money. Losing nothing by 
bad debts, he incurred no losses by taking credit. 
Paying for all his purchases in cash, he got them 
at the lowest price, while he was saved all the 
trouble and misexpenditure of time that would 
have ensued by giving bills, These are points on 
which beginners in business do not sufficiently 
cogitate. Often, they rush into transactions on 
credit, trusting somehow to get out of the diffi- 
culty, and are ever kept in a miserable state of 
expectation. Half their time is spent in contriv- 
ing how to raise the wind. Obviously, all this is 
bad. Abilities are frittered away in paltry con- 
trivances which never should have existed. There 
is no reason why this ought to be. If people, as 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie says, would only not put out 
their hand further than they can draw it in, they 
would save themselves no little perplexity. The 
error is, starting without the means on too grand 
a scale, living beyond the means, and so forth. 
Then follow bills upon bills; the plain English 
of which is carrying on business on borrowed 
money. The result is too frequently a proneness 
to living beyond available means; and although 
banks for their own sakes are wonderfully accom- 


modating, the catastrophe usually comes at last. 
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Let us, within reasonable bounds, do honour to 
Stewart in his wisely considerate principles He 
hated credit, he hated lies. He was not very 

nial, not fashionably absurd, but acting on pru- 

ential considerations, he let things take their 
chance. What more, in a business point of view, 
can any one be expected to do? Stewart was not 
in all respects a non-such, But as things go, who 
is perfect? In his tactics from first to last, we 
are greatly reminded of that eminently successful 
London merchant, whom, under the designation 
of ‘Old Bob, we made an effort to describe in 
these pages in the early part of the present year. 
And it is a pleasant thing to know that two men 
so alike as regards their assiduous industry, their 
foresight, and business qualities, should have-been 
contemporaneous on opposite sides of the Atlantic. 
Both were a type of the extreme business fanatic, 
with a dash of culture in social and refining pur- 
suits. In his devotion to business and to money- 
making, Stewart, it is stated, ‘never lost the flavour 
of his earlier associations. He loved pictures—at 
least he loved the collecting of pictures. He went 
into the business of collection in the methodical 
way which belonged to all his pursuits, His agents 
scoured Europe every season in search of expensive 
works of art. He had built in Fifth Avenue a 
palace of white marble as his private residence, 
with a fine gallery for his pictures. There he 
entertained ail manner of strangers, including 
many a travelling Prince and Grand-duke from 
Euro It is said in New York that the white 
marble house was to be made a bequest to the 
city, with its gallery of paintings, for Mr Stewart 

no child to inherit his enormous wealth.’ 

It is saddening to think that in human life a 
time arrives when success in the most agreeable 
and honourable pursuits comes to an end, and that 
there is nothing Neft but the cold and silent repose 
of a coffin six feet under the surface of the earth. 
Happy is the man who so lives as to have hopes 
beyond the grave, and who, in bidding the world 
adieu, leaves it some worthy memorials of his 
earthly pilgrimage, if only to shew that he has not 
altogether lived in vain : 


Earth goeth on the earth glistering in gold ; 
Earth goes to the earth sooner than it wold ; 
Earth builds on the earth castles and towers ; 
Earth says to the earth, all shall be ours. 


Alexander Turney Stewart, after a career of 
commercial success so extraordinary as to be 
scarcely paralleled, lay down, sickened, and died, 
early in the present year. All his gigantic under- 
takings were abruptly left without a head. He 
cannot be blamed for dying; but those who 
admired his diligence and integrity, would like 
to have to point to any great work consistent 
with his opportunities which he effected in his 
day and generation. Apart from the generosi- 
ties to which we have alluded, and possibly 
some other charitable acts which did not sensibly 
trench on his massive fortune, there is absolutely 
nothing to record of his beneficence. He threw 
away opportunities of doing good such as few men 
possess, and so far deprived himself of honours and 
sang age which amply lay within his reach. Nor 

he the heart or the fortitude to be posthu- 
mously a benefactor. Prompt in his decision in 
everything else, he could not decide what he 
should do with his money. In this there was a 


curious phase in human nature. Some men are 
unable to make up their mind how to destine 
their property after they shall have bidden it 
farewell for ever, and feebly, they leave all to take 
its chance. The only excuse that can be offered for 
Stewart’s indecision is often the difficulty of know- 
ing to a certainty what in the way either of dona- 
tion or bequest will prove really serviceable. 

According to popular report, Stewart left at his 
death property to the value of four millions of 
pounds sterling—though some make it as much 
as ten millions. At anyrate, and as a result of 
indecision, the sum-total, with exception of some 
legacies, was bequeathed to his wife, who was to: 
be assisted in the administration by Judge Hilton. 
What is to be the upshot, no one knows. As for 
the great Merchant Prince, it was resolved to give- 
him a public funeral on a scale which we in Eng- 
land are happily disinclined to parallel. We are 
told that the body was laid out in state in an 
evening dress, with white necktie and pearl buttons. 
on the snowy shirt bosom, the deadly pallor of the 
cheeks being skilfully touched up with a little- 
— For anything like this we would need to 
go back to the dementedly fashionable ladies in 
the reign of Queen Anne : 


‘Odious! in woollen! ’twould a saint provoke,’ 

Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke : 

‘No, let a charming chintz, and Brussels lace, 

Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless face : 

One would not, sure, be frightful when one’s dead— 

And—Betty—give this cheek a little red.’ 
So, Stewart, the Merchant Prince of New York, 
after the manner of Pope’s Narcissa, was furbished 
up and painted for the tomb. We cannot go into- 
an account of the funeral cortége, with its vulgarly 
gorgeous trappings, or the sensation that the whole 
affair created among the obsequious worshippers. 
of mere wealth. e + Alexander Turney 
Stewart for his honesty in business and other good 
qualities ; we rejoice in his deserved prosperity ; 
but lament he should have done so little good with 
his prodigious wealth ; and regard with pity and 
contempt the fantastic fopperies of his funeral. 

W. 


FALLEN FORTUNES 
CHAPTER XXIX.—MR HOLT ASKS MAMMA. 


Is it worse for us who depart from this world 
and all we really love (because from all of which 


we have any practical experience), or for those- 


who love us and are left? Surely—let us rever- 


ently hope—infinitely worse for them. If not, woe - 


indeed to man, and misleading as the marsh-fire 
all the flame of faith, the glow of aspiration. And 


what (we hope) is true of a death-bed parting, is - 


certainly true of those foreshadowings of it, a man’s 


departure on long travel, or emigration across seas, . 
3 gra 


or to the wars. He has gone to his business, and 
will be more or less taken up with and immersed 


in it; while those at home who are dependent . 
upon him, or on the result of his labours, have to - 
face the void that he has left by the fireside and at . 


the board. New scenes, new companions, distract 
and employ his mind; but they pursue the same 
small round of life, and must needs miss him 
from it. 

As to Edith Dalton, there was not an hour of the 
day during which the fact of her husband’s departure 


— 
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was not brought home to her with a bitter pang, 
nor a single minute during which the conscious- 
ness of it did not oppress her with a weight like 
lead. Her only solace was found in her children, 
and she longed above all things to find herself 
alone with them, under a roof of their own, no 
matter how humble. Widowhood is respected by 
all; no friends, except the nearest, trespass on its 
privacy, when bereavement is yet new and strange ; 
and was not she bereaved, who knew so well that 
she should never see her lost one more? No one 
could fathom her wretchedness; yet, despite her 
utmost efforts to conceal it, even the shallowest 
could perceive that she was wretched. There was 
something beyond mere pathos in her looks and 
tone—though, indeed, she spoke but little—that 
impressed itself on all who saw her; and it was 
from a sort of awe which she thus awakened, and 
not from mere pity (as her hostess endeavoured to 
persuade herself), that Mrs Campden shrank from 
continuing that conversation with her guest which 
had been cut short by Dr Curzon’s call, The topic 
she had wished to introduce—her plan for raisin 
the broken fortunes of the Dalton family—she ha 
indeed, as we have seen, confided to Kitty, and in 
doing so (though it would have staggered some 
peep e) she had experienced little embarrassment ; 
ut to speak of it now with Edith was another 
matter. She would at least try, in the first place, 
whether Mr Holt could not be made to speak with 
her for himself. He, of course, was the proposed 
topic ; and a marriage between him and Kate the 
lan that Mrs Campden had hit upon to relieve 
oo relatives from their embarrassment. There 
were many reasons to recommend it to her. It 
was the shortest way, and it was the cheapest way, 
since it would not only involve no outlay in itself, 
but prevent the necessity of helping the family, 
whom it would indeed be an impertinence to assist, 
when they had acquired so wealthy and near a 
connection as the prosperous stockbroker. Besides 
these very nat arguments, Iam afraid—for I 
t to have to hint at such a weakness in so 
eminently Christian a lady—Mrs Campden was 
rather pleased at the notion of the once universally 
admired Kate’s acceptance of this very second-class 
husband. Her design had been unfolded pretty 
quickly to the object of her good intentions, but 
not before it had been guessed by Jenny, who, upon 
the first opportunity, as has been shewn, had ex- 
pressed her strong disapprobation of it ; for upon 
the nature of the ‘sacrifice,’ for which she had 
endeavoured to shew there was no necessity, there 
could scarcely be a doubt. 

Moreover, Mr Holt himself was perfectly aware 
of the scheme laid by his hostess for his domestic 
happiness, and also for the reasons that prompted 
it. He knew that he had not been asked to stay 
on at Riverside—for even yet, after the departure 
of the friend who was his raison d’étre, the cause of 
his being there, he was still pressed to do so—for 
nothing. The invitation had been given by his 
hostess without a word of endorsement from her 
husband: that gentleman endured his presence with 
much patience, but gave no sign of appreciating 
it; but Mrs Campden, who had been wont to treat 
him with such scant civility, was now all smiles 
and courtesy. In public, she paid him the most 
marked attention; in private, she was even more 
familiar with him, but it was a familiarity that bor- 
dered on contempt. She thought he was shilly- 


shallying ; that he had ‘let the grass grow under 
his feet, in ee peepe his addresses to her young 
friend, and had no scruples in letting him know 
it ; and this was done—such was the adroitness of 
the female conspirator—without actually indicating 
the matter on hand. They used the same delicacy 
that receivers of stolen goods are said to employ 
when speaking of their effects, while at the same 
time they went to the point. They were talking 
together on the morning that succeeded Dalton’s 
departure, and just after the carriage had been 
despatched with the three girls to the Nook, 
where they were to employ themselves all day in 
getting matters ready as quickly as possible. For 
once, Mrs Dalton had ‘ broken down,’ and though 
it was understood that she would make her appear- 
ance at luncheon, had not quitted her room since 
her husband left it. 

‘Well, Mr Holt, the young people have deserted 
us again, you see; you have not too many oppor- 
tunities, I fear, of making yourself agreeable. Yet 
Tam sure I do all I can.’ 

‘You are most kind indeed, Mrs Campden. But 
you would not have had me volunteer to accom- 
pany the young ladies to Sanbeck, when the 
declined the services of even Mr Derwent—a mah 
older acquaintance 

‘Oh, Geoffrey is of no consequence one way 
or the other,’ answered Mrs Campden pettishly ; 
‘though, no doubt, he would be better out of the 
way. It might have been dangerous to volunteer; 
but then one must risk something. They will be 
settled in their new home in a few days, re- 
member, 6o that there is very little time to spare, 
certainly none to waste.’ 

‘Yes ; but I have known her such a very little 
time,’ remonstrated Mr Holt, with heightened 
colour: he had never gone so far as to mention 
‘her’ before. 

‘True; but you must recollect that she is a very 
intelligent girl, and will make every allowance for 
the circumstances. Indeed, Mr Holt, it is idle 
to blink the fact, that the present conjuncture of 
affairs is very much in your favour.’ 

He knew all she meant, just as well as though 
she had said : ‘ This misfortune of our young friend 
is your opportunity; unless it had occurred, you 
would have had no more chance of marrying this 
girl than of getting the moon ;’ yet, outwardly at 
least, he did not wince. His dead-cold eyes were 
here of advantage to him, for they betrayed 
nothing. 

‘Why don’t you ask her?’ continued Mrs 
Campden, impatient at his silence. 

‘She is so cast down and out of spirits just 
now,’ pleaded the other. 

‘What ! because Mr Dalton has gone to Brazil? 
What nonsense! It is not as if the man were 
dead. On the contrary, there is all the more 
reason why, having lost fortune and father, she 
should welcome a cavalier.’ 

But the assuring smile with which the lady 
spoke was by no means reflected by her guest. 

‘My dear madam,’ said he gravely, ‘I dare not, 
and that’s the truth. If her answer should be 
“No”—it seems foolish to say so, no doubt—but if 
it was, and I fear it would be’—— 

‘It is foolish, Mr Holt,’ broke in the other, with 
irritation : ‘you are too diffident, too deprecatory of 


such an offer ; and if she did, it would only be for 


your own advantages. She would be mad to refuse : 
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atime. We should make some og a few 
weeks hence, of getting you back at Riverside— 
trust to me for that—and you would find her wiser 
by then. A few weeks at the Nook will tire her of 
cottage-life, or I am much mistaken.’ 

‘ Madam, I dare not do it,’ answered Holt 


_earnestly ; his face fairly quivered with emotion, 


his forehead was damp, and his voice hoarse and 
ow. 

If he had been courting her own Mary, and 
betrayed this agitation, Mrs Campden would have 
graciously accepted it, as the homage to her 
daughter's charms, and still more to her exalted 
position, to which he might well feel it was mad- 
ness in him to aspire ; but in the present case she 
had no patience with the man’s folly. Eb 

‘I do not see anything to be afraid of, myself, 
answered she contemptuously; ‘you know the 
proverb, “ Faint heart never won fair lady.” Still 
you may approach the matter by another route. If 
you will not make your application direct, what 
do you say to “asking mamma?”’ 

‘I would rather do that—much rather, was the 
unexpected reply. 

Mrs Campden could not understand how he 
could dare the cannon’s mouth, and yet shrink 
from that of a drawing-room rifle. She did not 
comprehend—perhaps she was incapable of com- 
prehending it—that Kate was to this man a divin- 
ity, to be per png with fear and reverence, and 
in whose hand, as it seemed to him, lay the 
issues of happiness and misery. However, she 
was well pleased to find that he would make his 
attempt in any way; and it was decided that he 
should do so, should an opportunity offer itself, 
that very afternoon, while the young ladies were 
at Sanbeck. 

It is fair to the hostess of Riverside to say that 
she did her very best, when her guest and kins- 
woman came down to luncheon that day, to simu- 
late sympathy for her forlorn condition; the 
genuine article she did not possess, and therefore 
could not offer it, but she shewed her pity, with 
only a very slight alloy of condescension, Where 
she did (though perhaps unconsciously) exhibit 
her sense of her own superiority, and of the change 
in their relations, was in her behaviour to Jeff. 
Hitherto, the presence of Mrs Dalton had always 
had a mitigating effect upon her denunciation of 
the lad’s delinquencies, but why should she spare 
him now, when that lady’s opinion of her was 
so much deteriorated in value? He had done 
nothing especially wrong that day, but she was 
especially angry with him, mainly on account of 
his being at Riverside at all. Mr Holt had dropped 
an expression or two which had led her to imagine 
that he looked upon the lad, if not actually as a 
rival, still as an obstacle to the accomplishment 
of his design ; and though she had spoken of him, 
as we have seen, contemptuously enough—‘ Geoffrey 
is of no consequence one way or the other’—she 
secretly agreed with Mr Holt that there was danger 
in the boy. 

On this occasion she seized the opportunity of 
the conversation turning upon Dalton’s departure, 
to praise action and decry indolence. ‘Even if 
your husband gains nothing else by his jy soo 
Edith, he will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that he did. his best: anything is better than 
eating the bread of idleness or dependence ;’ and 
she cast a look of sovereign displeasure upon 


nt oa Derwent, as she emphasised the last three 
words, 

Jeff coloured to the roots of his curly hair, but 
answered nothing, only stole a glance at Mr Camp- 
den, who moved uncomfortably upon his seat. 
He knew that duty called on him to defend the 
boy. He had told him scores of times, with his 
own lips, that to his father’s liberality and friend- 
ship he was indebted for his own fortunes, and 
that he need never feel any sense of obligation 
for any favours that he received from him and 
his ; that Riverside was his home; nay, he had 
even hinted—and most certainly had intended it 
so—that Jeff need not concern himself about his 
future, for which he, Mr Campden, would take 
care to provide. 

‘My dear,’ said he, cutting a large slice of roast- 
beef with unnecessary haste and vigour, ‘it is all 
very well to talk of indolence ; but in these days, 
the professions are all so full, and for that matter, 
the trades also, that a man can’t always find work 
to his hand.’ 

‘A man can always do something, Mr Campden,’ 
returned his wife severely ; ‘and my remark holds 
still more truly of a boy. 

‘Well, of course there is commerce, my dear ; 
but I have withdrawn from it so long, that I have 
no longer any influence ; and remember, to get a 
lad into a good house, a large premium is required, 
even when he gets no salary.’ 

Mr Campden helped himself to walnut pickle 
with com scans he had hit the nail on the 
head, he flattered himself, by shewing that it was 
cheaper to keep Jeff at home than to send him 
away, 

‘T am not speaking of commerce,’ answered Mrs 
Campden acidly ; ‘of course people that have no 
money must do as they can. There is the mer- 
chant service, for instance, where, it so happens, 
you have interest ; and though Geoffrey has been 
allowed to waste some years of his life in luxury 
and idleness, your influence would overcome the 
objection to employ a lad of his years. He cannot 
expect, of course, to rise at once to the top of the 
tree 

‘The cross-trees,’ suggested Mr Campden, with a 
feeble smile. 

‘I say, no boy who goes to sea,’ continued Mrs 
Campden, frowning, ‘ can expect to be an admiral 
at once.’ 

‘Not in the merchant service, murmured her 
husband, but this time in confidence to his shirt- 
collar, ‘ because there are no admirals.’ 

‘Yet I cannot imagine any lad of spirit not en 
ferring honourable employment, however humble, 
to living upon the bounty of his friends.’ 

‘My dear, my dear!’ ejaculated Mr Campden 
imploringly ; ‘you have hurt the lad’s feelings,’ 

ett had risen from his seat, and leaving his un- 
finished meal, walked straight out of the room. Mrs 
Dalton, who had sat a silent spectator of the scene, — 
had lifted her hand to lay it upon his sleeve, but 
had been too late. 

‘I fear, Julia, you have gone too far,’ said she in 
a firm but gentle tone. 

‘It’s an infamous shame!’ cried Tony, with a 
burst of boyish passion, as he ran out of the 
dining-room after his friend. 

Mrs Campden’s face was white with wrath, with 
that trifling but prominent exception of the tip of 


her nose, 
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‘You may all e what opinion you please,’ 
said she, ‘and couch it in what terms you please ; 
but if anything I have said shall have stung 
Geoffrey Derwent into doing something for himself 
—it being such high time—I do not regret it.’ And 
with that, like a frigate who has just delivered 
both broadsides with crushing effect, she sailed 
triumphantly out of the room. Mr Campden 
muttered ‘Tut, tut!’ his note of dissatisfaction 
when his mate had performed any more than 
usually high-handed act, and followed her in 
nervous haste, so that Mrs Dalton and Mr Holt 
were left alone together. 

‘I regret, said he—‘I deplore above all things 

. that our hostess should exhibit this inimical feeling 
towards Mr Derwent, who appears to me to bea 
most inoffensive young man.’ 

‘He is better than inoffensive, Mr Holt,’ replied 
Mrs Dalton gravely ; ‘he is a most excellent lad. 

1| I have known him from a child, and have never 
detected a single serious flaw in his character: a 
4| more honest or more unselfish nature I have never 
|| met with. Not the least regret that I feel for our 
own change of fortune is, that we are now power- 
less to help poor Jeff.’ 

‘But I am not powerless, observed the other 
quickly ; *that is to say, if the possession of some 
stake in the world of commerce can be called 
}| power. And you may be quite sure, Mrs Dalton, 
‘|| that whatever aid I can offer to any friend of yours 
will be most gladly—most eagerly—afforded. It is 
very obvious that the poor lad’s position here is 
uncomfortable, if not untenable ; and if you think 
a responsible position in my office is worth his 
acceptance, he is very welcome to it, and I think I 
may venture to say, that in that case, no one need 
trouble themselves about his future.’ 

‘My dear Mr Holt, you are most kind,’ said Mrs 
Dalton cordially : ‘I could not have hoped to 
experience to-day—or any day—such pleasure as 

ou have just conferred upon me. To take a lad 
like that, without experience, or recommenda- 
tion’—— 

‘Pardon me, broke in the other, waving his 
hand gravely: ‘do not say without recommenda- 
tion, for since you have praised him, Mrs Dalton, 
he has the very highest in my eyes.’ 

‘You are very good to say so, lam sure; but 
the fact remains, that out of pity for this poor lad’s 
position, you have offered ’"—— 

‘Nay, madam, I must interrupt you once again,’ 
said Mr Holt earnestly, ‘lest I should take credit 
for a virtue Ido not possess, That I pity the lad 
is true enough, but it is solely for your sake that I 
shall take him into my employment. You may 
consider the matter as arranged, and I am pro- 
foundly gratified at having had an opportunity of 
affording you pleasure.’ 

4 ‘I know not how to —— my thanks, Mr 

Holt. If my husband were here indeed, the fitting 


| words would not be wanting; and when he comes 
{| to know what you have done, it will rejoice him, I 
}} am sure, almost as much as myself.” Her voice 
: fell, her eyelids drooped, as she thus spoke: the 
mention of the absent one had frozen the springs 
of her short-lived joy. 

4] Holt cursed his quondam friend in his heart, 
4| who had thus rendered his proposed task more 
|| difficult. A few moments ago, he thought he had 
4| ‘seen his way’ to the subject he had in hand; 
Mrs Dalton’s manner had Ses 


n genial, and even 


encouraging ; and now it seemed that he had all 
the work to do over again. Nevertheless, despera- 
tion urged him on. 

‘Your husband's absence, dear Mrs Dalton,’ said 
he, ‘is regretted by no one, out of his immediate 
family circle, so deeply as by myself; indeed, no one 
has more cause to regret it ; for had the necessity 
for his departure not arisen—taking us all by sur- 

rise, and precluding all other matters, as it did— 
should have ventured to put to him a question of 
the most vital interest to me.’ 

Mrs Dalton bowed ; her face was a little paler, 
and her lips met together with unusual firmness, 
but she shewed no other sign of emotion ; yet she |. 
knew what was coming quite well. 

‘Might I put the question of which I speak, to 
you, madam ?’ inquired he, after a little pause. 

‘ Most certainly you may, Mr Holt.’ Her voice 
was firm, but she had grown paler than before, for 
the words Mrs Campden had spoken to her on 
board the steam-yacht, about this very man’s 
sible pretensions to her daughter’s hand, were ring- 
ing in her ears: ‘ I should as soon have imputed 
to her an attachment to the footman,’ 

And now, in a few short weeks, so great a 
change had befallen her and hers, that Mr Holt 
was about to ask for her daughter’s hand, at the 
express instigation of Mrs Campden herself. Her 
pride was wounded, and her heart was sore ; but, 
except where her affections were concerned, which 
sometimes overpowered her—as we have just seen 
in Jeff’s case—she had learned to repress her 
feelings. 

‘What I have to ask is a great favour, Mrs 
Dalton; in comparison with which all that I 
could ever do for you fades into insignificance, 
and which will leave me your debtor for ever: it 
is, that you will give me permission to speak 
to your daughter, Kate, as her suitor. I am 
well aware of her superiority to myself in all 
respects ; of the social gulf between us, which I 
am the last to conceive has been in any way 
narrowed by reason of your recent misfortunes. 
: am only a plain, blunt man, who is devoted to 

er. 

It was impossible to mistake these words— 
which were spoken with a certain homely eloquence, 
that won the listener’s ear in spite of herself—for 
anything but what they were, the genuine utter- 
ance of the speaker’s heart. His cautious business 
manners, his Frenchified airs, were gone, and were 
replaced by an intense anxiety and earnestness. 
The very existence of the man appeared, to all 
seeming, to be in abeyance; he neither moved 
_ breathed as he waited for his companion’s 
reply. 

‘I must needs say, Mr Holt,’ answered she, with 
deliberation, ‘that your question gives me t 
embarrassment. Its suddenness—to say 
further—has taken me utterly by surprise. I am 
fully conscious, believe me, of the honour you 
have done my daughter in making this application. 
The gulf you speak of might well be considered— 
and doubtless is so—upon your side rather than 
hers ; for you are rich, and she is penniless ; but 
—but I have no authority to grant your request. 
When my husband returns, it will be surely time 
enough to apply to him for the permission you 
demand. In he absence, I must decline—with 
heartfelt thanks to you, Mr Holt—to take any 


action in this matter. a 
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‘And do I understand, madam, that you also 
forbid me to apply to your daughter herself—to 
hear from her own lips whether I may look for 
hope or not ?’ 

‘No, Mr Holt; I have no more authority to 
forbid than to encou you in this matter. My 
daughter is old enough to know her own mind. 
At the same time, I would venture to suggest, 
that atime like the present, when she has been 
deprived of her natural adviser, as well as smitten 
by sore misfortune, is scarcely one suited for a 
proposal of marriage. If you have that genuine 
regard for her (and I do not doubt it) of which 
you have spoken, I think it should lead you to 
spare her, at a time like this, a declaration which 
I feel sure would be a source of pain.’ . 

‘On account of its inopportuneness?’ put in 
the other eagerly. 

‘I don’t say that, Mr Holt ; pray, do not force 
me to express an opinion that may sound harsh 
or uncivil. I am merely pleading for Kate, that 
you should not—forgive me for the word—impor- 
tune her upon this matter for the present.’ 

It was now Mr Holt’s turn to bow and not to 
speak. His face exhibited a chagrin, and yet a 
resignation that went to Mrs Dalton’s heart ; she 
never thought (as she afterwards said) she could 
have felt so keen a pity for the disappointment 
of such a man, 

‘I am very sorry for you, Mr Holt,’ said she, 
‘very sorry ;’ and he knew that, so far as she was 
concerned, her words were words of doom. 


THE AQUARIUM. 
PART IL—ITS INHABITANTS, 


We will imagine our aquarium healthily estab- 
lished in its vegetation, A crystal globe or tank 
of bright clear water, with plants of the pretty 
long-leaved valisneria, chara, and perhaps a water 
ranunculus floating at the top, all in their healthy 
growth giving off bubbles of pure oxygen when 
exposed to the light. At the bottom of the tank 
isa bed of clean river-sand, with bits of rock or 
stones lying about, and forming tiny caves or nooks 
for the retirement of any of the expected tenants 
of the pool. It has required perhaps a fortnight 
of patient waiting to accomplish this condition of 
things, and careful attention in removing every 
dead or decaying bit of vegetation, The tank has 
been shaded from too hot a sun, and exposed to the 
bright light of a warm aspect only occasionally. 
Were it left in a window with sunlight constantly 
upon it, the green vegetable matter called con- 
ferve would increase and grow so rapidly as to 
destroy the other plants, and forming a green 
shiny film all over the light side of the glass, 
would obscure it entirely. This green film must 
be daily cleared away and the sides of the glass 
polished. A bit of clean sponge tied on to the 
end of a stick answers this purpose well, and 
if used daily, is sufficient to keep the glass clear ; 
but if the confervee be neglected, and allowed 
to establish itself, scrubbing will hardly remove 
it from the glass. Almost the first inhabitant 
that is tried in a fresh-water aquarium is a 
stickleback ; he is so easily caught, and is the 


first game of the youthful British angler. A 
bit of meat at the end of a piece of string entices 
him, and having once seized it, he never lets go 
till he is dragged out of the water and opens his 
mouth to gasp for breath. He very soon accom- 
modates himself to new quarters, but asserts his 
sovereignty at once, allowing no intruders, and 
usually commencing his despotic reign in the 
aquarium by attacking all rivals. It is best not 
to attempt to establish an aquatic ‘happy family’ 
rashly. The mild and pleasant little gold and 
silver fish live peacefully with their neighbours; 
but the truculent stickleback is a fish to be wary 
of in the way of introduction. Let him have a 
habitation to himself with one or two of his own 
species, and he is delightful to watch and beautiful 
to behold. He will repay you for his disposition. 
He has all the ways of other fish, and many 
more besides, He and his family are found both 
in fresh water and in salt. It is almost a matter 
of indifference to them in which they live. In 
Yarrell’s British Fishes we find seven distinct sorts 
of sticklebacks described, according to their pecu- | 
liarities, number of fins, &c., and in each case it is 
mentioned that they are found ‘indiscriminately 
in salt or fresh water, in every river, brook, lake, 
and all round our coast from Land’s End to the | 
Orkneys. 

It is the male fish that is the pugnacious one 
of his tribe. We have no Amazons among fishes, 
The habits of the female stickleback would satisfy 
the strongest opponent of ‘ woman’s rights,’ for she | 
grows very fat, never assumes the brilliant colours 
of the male fish, and remains at home occupied 
with domestic cares. Her warrior partner, how- 
ever, does not throw the entire burden of the estab- 
lishment on his weaker half. After clearing the 
neighbourhood of all intruders, by using his sharp, 
well-directed spines much in the way that a 
Chinaman or Japanese wields his knife and rips 
up his enemies, he sets to work to build a nest 
and to rear a family. Look into your tank: there 
he is—larger than the rest, clothed like a knight of 
old in a resplendent coat of mail, glittering with 
purple and gold. See how his eyes glisten, and 
how with every movement his colours change! His 
nest being carefully prepared, he gently allures his 
mate into it, where she deposits her eggs, and resigns 
them to the care of the hero of the knightly suit, 
who watches over them with an anxiety known 
to few of the males in creation besides the male 
stickleback. He fans and freshens the water with 
his fins, and superintends the first exit of the 
little fry with true paternal interest. An account 
of the nest-building proclivities of the stickleback 
appeared in this Journal (April 22, 1876) ; and we 
ourselves have seen, in an aquarium kept by a 
lady in Aberdeen, a nest built by a fifteen-spined 
stickleback on a piece of rock covered with fine 
green sea-weed. For about three weeks the father 
fish never left this nest save to drive away or 
destroy all other fish that approached too near. 
When a stick was put into the water near the nest, 


| 
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the valiant guardian would fly at it open-mouthed 
and bite it with great fury. But all his care could 
not save his little ones from destruction. As soon 
as they escaped from the nest, they disappeared, 
being mercilessly swallowed in their infancy by 
other fish, or entangled in the tentacles of the sea- 
anemones—for this was a sea-water aquarium in 
which they were hatched. Probably the experi- 
ment would have succeeded better had the nest 
been isolated, and all the other inhabitants of the 
aquarium removed. 

Of course, in small domestic aquaria it is best 
to have small fishes as inhabitants, The tiny 
gold-fish we have mentioned as being very suit- 
able, and the Prussian carp, found in ponds in 
the neighbourhood of London, though not so 
bright a fish as the golden carp, has a very 
lively and pretty appearance. The minnow is a 
sportive little fish, and is seldom more than three 
inches long. It is generally to be bought at the 
fishing-tackle maker’s, as it is used by anglers as 
a bait for pike and other fresh-water fish. The 
loach and the gudgeon live well in aquaria; we 
have them both, and have kept them alive and 
in health for three years. Fish in an aquarium 
should be well watched, and when apparently 
sickening, should be removed gently in the hand- 
net, and placed alone in fresh water, where they 
will often recover. If they are doomed to die, it is 
better not to run the risk of their doing so in the 
midst of their healthy companions. We always 
have a hospital for our sickly pets. 

But although at the first glance at an aquarium 
one is attracted by the active little fishes swimming 
amongst the bright green weeds, we who watch 
them daily, and spend many leisure half-hours 
in attending to them, in clearing away the over- 
growth of weeds, and making subaqueous high- 
ways and paths for their better movements, know 
that the curious Water-spider (Argyroneta aquatica) 
with his crystal bubble, the queer little Water-flea 
(Daphnia), and the odd family of Water-beetles, are 
even more interesting, because their habits are more 
obscure than those of the finny tribe. The spider's 
brilliant bubble, which surrounds his body, enables 
him to rise through the water and float about at 
his pleasure. Diving, he constructs a sort of nest 
at the bottom of the water. When he wishes 
to take a journey and ascend to higher regions, he 
inflates his transparent jacket and floats away ; 
and when wishing to remain on firm ground, dis- 
penses with his air-bubble, and looks like an 
ordinary spider. He is an easy prey to fish, and 
cannot well be kept with them, though he may 
often escape for a long time. 

The Great Water-beetle (Dyticus marginalis) is 
a well-known beetle in our ponds and streams. 
It is the most ravenous of its kind, and will attack 
everything eatable; even the stickleback is no 
match for it, and tadpoles it devours by dozens 
in a day. Its larve are as destructive and tyran- 
nical as itself, and have got the characteristic 
name of ‘water-devils.’ The little Whirligigs 
(Gyrinide) should not be neglected ; they are often 
seen twirling round like opera-dancers on the sur- 


face of the water, and are among the earliest har- 
bingers of spring. Beetles fly at night ; and unless 
the aquarium be covered, some of them may take a 
moonlight-flitting and be lost. The Water Scor- 
pions and the Water Boatmen form pleasant little 
objects in the water, and the larvae of various other 
species of insects may be kept with interest. It is 
possible also to get a little colony of caddis-worms 
in their curious little cases, and to watch their 
habits and ways with much pleasure. But to 
those who really take interest in matters micro- 
scopic, and are furnished with a microscope even of 
small pretensions, the — will be a constant 
source of study and delight. The Hydra family, 
the Polyzoa, &c. may be nursed, and reared, and 
propagated in very small water-space, and are a 
perpetual supply of interest. Many earnest observ- 
ers have a:microscope so fixed as to catch the 
surface of the glass of a tank, and to revolve so 
as to be able to fasten just over any little object 
to be observed. Diatoms, animalcules, and curious 
plant-like cells, abound in fresh water, and grow 
and increase abundantly if left unmolested by 
larger creatures: Volvox globator, a dark-green 
moving and revolving globe, once thought to 
be an animal, but now regarded as a plant; 
and Euglena viridis, which some suppose to be 
a plant, others an animal, and which often gives 
to water the appearance of green pea soup, 
Amongst animalcules, we have the curious Sun 
Animalcule, which has the power of suddenly 
contracting its tentacles, and thus leaping about 
in the water. The microscope shews that it has 
no mouth or stomach, but has the habit of press- 
ing food into its substance by means of its 
tentacles. The ‘bell animalcules’ or Vorticelle, 
are likewise too small to be distinguished by 
the naked eye. In some species, more than one 
individual is found on a single stem, forming ex- 
ceedingly beautiful objects under the microscope. 
The stalks of these Vorticelle are thinner than the 
finest spider’s-thread, and have the power, while 
outstretched, of instantaneously contracting, so that 
a large mass, expanding over the whole field of 
the microscope, suddenly disappears, and, ‘like the 
baseless fabric of a vision, leaves not a wrack 
behind.’ A little patience, and the beautiful crea- 
tures will once more reappear to expand them- 
selves in all their beauty. Then we have the 
Rotifers, with their curious cilia, which have the 
appearance of little wheels ever in motion; and 
the Polygastrica (many-stomached), so cleverly 
described by Professor Ehrenberg, who, with the 
most imperfect microscope, made careful obser- 
vations on this group of animalcules, and deter- 
mined to his own satisfaction that the little 
gy in their interior are in reality stomachs. 

e fed them with a little indigo or carmine, 
and then these spots became coloured blue or 
pink, shewing, as he then thought, that they 
were many-stomached. Recent observers doubt 
his conclusions, but they are nevertheless sug- 
gestive and interesting. Then we have the curious 
little Hydra in almost every stagnant pool 
in the summer-time, and we » successfully 
kept a colony of these singular creatures at- 
tached to a root of valisneria, which throve well 
in a long glass vase—a confectioner’s covered 
jar. Well is it named ‘Hydra, after the 
fabled monster that multiplied its heads as fast 
as-Hercules cut them off, for no cutting up is 
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able to destroy this persistent creature. Every 
individual fragment very shortly becomes a per- 
fect Hydra, which attaches itself to a bit of 
stick or a plant sending out its long semi-trans- 
parent green tentacles to clutch unwary prey 
that may stray towards it. From this very jar 
we have often taken bits of valisneria leaf, to 
make a pretty and instructive object under the 
microscope, for no plant shews so well the circu- 
lation of fluid through the cells and tissues of a 
leaf. Water-plants, being of less dense tissue than 
those that grow in the air, are peculiarly adapted 
for this purpose. 

In furnishing our aquarium we must not forget 
the scavengers, of which we have before written. 
Certain varieties of Mollusca—snails with shells, 
in fact—live plentifully in fresh water, and have 
large appetites for green weeds. They are most 
useful in clearing off the growth of green conferva, 
which gathers on the sides of the glass when 
exposed ‘to light; but care must be taken that 
their grazing is confined to that pasturage, and 
that they do not extend their rambles to the 
growing plants in the aquarium. The coil-shells 
are the best and least voracious of this tribe, and 
many of the mud-shells may be safely introduced. 
The large mud-shell (Limneus stagnalis) is a 
dangerous fellow, and loves nothing better than a 
salad of valisneria. When vegetation is too rank 
in an aquarium, one or two of these fellows will 
soon clear it off, but they must be removed before 
the whole is devoured. The beautiful and common 
marsh-shells, the fresh-water mussel of both kinds, 
the swan mussel, and the pearl mussel, should be 
in every good collection; and as they lie at the 
bottom on the clean bright sand, they look very 
pretty, and have their use assigned to them in 
the colony. 

We will now, however, imagine ourselves at the 
sea-side, anxious to preserve and bring home some 
of the living treasures we have gazed at in the 
rocky pools at low-tide, but which, on being ruth- 
lessly pulled out of their natural element, have 
withered and died in a few hours. Even the sea- 
weeds that we collect without injuring or disturb- 
ing the roots, droop, and look quite different in 
our basket, or when spread out on paper, from 
what they did when floating out in the pool of 
water, every frond extended, and seeming to give 
out sparkles of oxygen. Rather than run the risk 
of losing these pretty green and red weeds so 
essential to our aquarium— 


Coral and sea-fan and tangle, the blooms and the 
palms of the ocean— 


we gently raise the stones on which they grow, or, 
with a hammer and chisel, chip off some bits of 
covered rock, and at once carry them to our glass 
vase or tank, basin or foot-bath, and settle them 
in a bed of shore-sand with some shells and 
bits of rock. Take care that there be as little 
as ible on your bits of rock beside the weed 
itself, Scrape off any small adherent sponges, and 
see that no worms have made their tube-homes 
among the weed-stems; if they have, drag them 
out, for they will assuredly die, and as surely 
ease the water with sulphuretted hydrogen, 
lackness, and evil smells. 

In a few days, when the water is clear and you 
feel sure of your vegetation, begin to make choice 
of your tenants. In the crannies of the rocks 


‘anemones during that time; none of which, how- 


you will find sea-anemones (Actinie); and a 
dozen of these are sufficient to turn your glass 
vessel into a most brilliant living flower-garden. 
Hanging upon the under ledges of rocks, they look 
like mere lumps of jelly, but of divers colours. 
Take them from their piece of rock if you can 
without injuring them, by slipping your finger 
under them, or any blunt instrument; if this 
fail to remove them, try if possible to knock awa 
the bit of stone to which they are attached, 
and so carry them off bodily in your basket of 
wet sea-weed, When you get them home, put 
them into a dishful of fresh sea-water, and 
leave them for the night. Next morning, what 
a change! The dull lumps of jelly have taken 
root and flowered during the night, and your 
dish is a garden full of the most beautiful and 
delicate-coloured sea-chrysanthemums, crimson, 
pink, purple, and orange. Touch one and it 
shrinks away, shewing nothing but a row of blue 
turquoise-like beads around its top or mouth, at 
the root of the petal-like tentacles it has with- 
drawn. This is Mesembryanthemum, the com- 
monest of all the sea-anemones, and to be found 
on most of our coasts. Others there are more 
gorgeous than he—some like quilled dahlias of all 
shades of colour. Crassicornis is a large variously 
coloured anemone ; and these two are sufficient to 
give much variety and interest to the aquarium ; 
but the more delicate and rarer varieties will 
repay for a search: the beautiful Anthea, with 
its long hanging languid-looking filaments, which 
it never wholly retracts within its body; the 
Bellis, or Sea-daisy, common on the south coast 
of England; and the lovely rose and white 
Dianthus, which is often brought up in the dre 
adhering to oyster-shells or bits of rock. On the 
whole, however (unless an aquarium be specially 
set apart for the purpose), we believe it is best not 
to introduce creatures that live in the deep sea, 
but rather to confine the collection to such as 
inhabit the shore between the tide-marks. When 
your anemones have lived in their probationary 
dish for a day or two, carefully transfer the most 
healthy-looking to your aquarium, settling them as 
well as you can on a stone or bit of rock by means 
of your wooden forceps or a bit of stick, We 
once kept a common crimson-bodied anemone, with 
a row of wonderful bright blue spots like ‘celestial 
eyes,’ for several years, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing it bud and throw off innumerable tiny 


ever, lived to attain maturity. 

A few tiny star-fishes are pretty in an aquarium ; 
not the coarse five-fingered fellows with yellow 
bodies, but the beautiful little rose-coloured Aste- 
rias, which may be found in rock-pools for the 
seeking. Then you want a scavenger in the 
shape of a tiny crab, who will gently run about 
and eat up all decaying bits of food, and hide 
himself under the rocks when satisfied. Do 
not trust to a hermit crab; he is too fussy and 
restless for an aquarium, and tears up the plants 
and scuffles about to the discomfort of the other 
inhabitants, He is very amusing, indeed, when 
not expected to submit to the rules of civilised 

uarium-life. Put him into a basin of water 
with another of his kind, having gently taken 
both out of their appropriated shells, and leave 
one shell in the water for them to quarrel for. It 
is the funniest sight in the world to watch their 
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manceuvres and ms to secure the shell— 
the way in which first one and then the other will 
insert his naked tail into the coveted shell, as if 
ashamed of being discovered in undress, is not to 
be forgotten. t this amusement cannot be 
carried on ina ectable aquarium. You must 
introduce only a decent little shore-crab with a 
dingy russet coat, very flat, and able to fold him- 
self up into a compact little object at any moment, 
and fe still and unobse in any crack or 
cranny of the colony. Snails are as essential in 
@ marine as in a fresh-water tank, and there are 
many varieties with pretty shells which will do 
the work you want them for, skilfully and surely. 
The green film which gathers on the sides of 
your glass, can, as we have already shewn, be 
removed by rubbing it yourself; but it is best to 
set three or four live shells to do it for you, ‘to 
keep your subaqueous lawn closely mown.’ A 
few shrimps or prawns, with their transparent 
bodies and swift, active movements, are desirable 
to secure; only keep your eye on them, for they 
have a way of retiring under stones to die without 
giving any signs of their intention, and then 
giving off bad and poisoning the water. 

Of all things, beware of over-stocking a marine 
aquarium. It bears that process less readily than 
does fresh water, and is more difficult to renew. 
Heat and dust are the great difficulties to contend 
with. If once the water should become hot by 

ure to the sun, it is all over with your pets. 
Yet they must have light, for without it the weeds 
would not grow; so the only thing to be done is 
to have a sort of shade or curtain which can be 
regulated according to the light and heat of your 
situation. Be careful to use the syringe daily, so 
as to pump oxygen into the water, and prevent 
any dust from gathering at the top. 

We know how much pleasure such a collec- 
tion as we have described is capable of giving 
at the sea-side; how it adds to the interest 
of the sea-shore rambles, and beguiles many a 
wet day in-doors. We also know the difficulty of 
moving the collection up to town; but it can be 
done by means of separate jars, and cans, and 
bottles of sea-water, and soon re-established in the 
midst of the murkiest atmosphere. Moreover, all 
that we have described—weeds, water, and animals 
—can be purchased and established in an aquarium 
by those who never go to the coast at all, We have 
seen in London, in a large shop expressly for the 
sale of ‘ aquarium stores,’ curiosities and treasures 
unknown to our British coasts, which live and 
thrive well, we are told, in many private aquari 
where temperature is carefully observed an 
great care given to all arrangements, For the 
fresh-water aquarium we saw many coloured 
spotted water-newts—salamanders they are called 
—whose native climate is a warm one, and who 
shed their skins curiously during the year, and cast 
off their four and five fingered gloves perfect as a 
model. Then for salt water, we saw a vase full of 

retty little Sea-horses (Hi mpt), with horses’ 
Roads and —_ tails ; corallines of brilliant hue ; 
serpule of bright rose colour ; and other zoophytes 
innumerable. But these exotic treasures are only 
for those who can afford them, and probably do 
not yield so much real pleasure to the possessors 
as can be gained from the associations which 
naturally arise when we recognise the old friends 
of our childhood in the ‘sea’s abundant progeny,’ 


and recall the scenes and days when first we 
learned that a visit to the sea-side does not lose 
its interest when it is over, but may be prolonged 
through winter frosts and snows, and in the midst 
of city bricks and mortar. Pp. 1 


A DILEMMA 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


Mr Dunamet and his daughter Claire were alone ; 
but Mr Duhamel was not benefiting by that fact as 
much as usual, for, strange to say, Claire did not 
hear a word of his talk. He, in a bright-coloured 
dressing-gown, was marching up and down the 
room ; she, with the Times drooping from her 
half-unclosed fingers, was leaning back absently 
in an easy-chair. The sweet air of the summer 
morning came in through open windows, and set 
the muslin curtains waving gently ; the room was 
full of scent from great basins of roses which stood 
on the tables. Claire herself, in her white dress, 
and her careless attitude, was a charming object. 
Mr Duhamel thought so, and as he walked and 
talked, congratulated himself on the beauty of his 
daughter and the general agreeableness of his 
surroundings. Only one thing vexed him: Claire 
was not giving him her attention. 

‘She might have believed me,’ he was saying. 
‘I am not in the habit of making mistakes, and 
I always told her what would happen. I could 
and would, have arranged a nice, suitable, satis- 
factory marriage for her more than once while 
she was young; but she was obstinate—a real 
Englishwoman—must choose for herself; and see 
what it has come to! An old maid! But I always 
knew how it would be! And there’s our poor 
neighbour, Sir George, the moment he quarrelled 
with his step-mother, I told him he had ruined 
himself. I told him she would marry again, and 
she has married ; and not one penny will he ever 
get of all that his father left her. I have told him 
so fifty times, and you know I am a pretty good 
prophet.’ 

hen Mr Duhamel’s voice ceased, Claire lifted 
her eyes languidly, and said, ‘Yes, papa,’ but with 
so little interest, that her thoughts were clearly 
occupied with something else. Her father stood 
still, and examined her face. 

‘What aré you thinking of, my child ?’ he asked 
after a moment’s silence. 

*Can’t you guess, papa?’ she answered with 
a half-smile. ‘What am I most likely to be 
thinking of ?’ 

‘Of Eugene, of course,’ Mr Duhamel replied, 
beginning to walk - and down again. ‘I will 
tell you more than that: you are thinking some 
misfortune has happened to him, 

Claire raised herself and spoke with some energy : 
‘He has never before missed writing every mail ; 
two mails have come in now without a letter from 
him. Have I not reason to think something is 
the matter ?’ 

* Nothing is the matter,’ her father said with 
decision. ‘He has a reason for not writing, no 
doubt, but none that need trouble you.’ 

‘What can it be, then ?’ 

‘Suppose he were on his way to England ?’ 

‘Ah! that would be delightful; but then he 
would write to say he was coming,’ 


‘My darling, 1 have never seen Eugéne, -— 
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more than you have, but I can tell you that he is 
romantic.’ 

‘Not a bit romantic, papa ; at least, not a bit 
too romantic,’ 

‘Let me go on. He ts romantic. You and he 
are engaged by the arrangements of your respec- 
tive fathers; you have exchanged likenesses, and 
have written to each other a great many long 
and very delightful letters. You love each other. 
What now remains but that you should meet ? 
Eugéne has finished his business in South America 
sooner than he expected ; he is impatient to see 
his fiancée; what more natural than that he 
should resolve upon surprising her with a visit ?” 

This time Claire fair y jumped from her chair, 
flew to her father, and seized both hig hands. 
‘O papa, you have a letter? Oh, cruel ; tell me 
all about it directly !’ 

Mr Duhamel took his daughter’s two little 
hands into one of his, and patted them with the 
other, as he looked down into her face with a 
smile of loving superiority. ‘A letter? No, my 
child. But your father was not born yesterday. 
He knows the world a little, and men too—even 
lovers.’ 

. Claire’s face sobered, but was still turned trust- 
fully to her father. 

‘You really think that’s it? But his name is 
not among any of the lists of passengers.’ 

‘Silly child! How could he surprise you, if 
he allowed you to read his name in the papers ? 
There’s no law against inventing a name for one’s 
self, is there ?’ 

Claire’s face gradually broke into a smile. ‘Ah, 
if I could only believe that, she said, and went 
back to her chair. 5 

‘Mind, I don’t say positively,’ Mr Duhamel 
went on, with a sly smile; ‘I don’t say it is so; 
but I am a pretty good prophet, and we shall see.’ 
With this oracular sentence he walked out of the 
room ; and Claire, much comforted, devoted herself 
to the contemplation of a small portrait which she 
wore in a locket. 

While Claire studied the counterfeit presentment 
of her never-seen fiancé, and Mr Duhamel prepared 
himself for his morning walk, a very animated 
conversation was being carried on by two other 
people, who had met midway along a path which 

ed to the house from a small side-gate of the 
garden. Of these two people, one was a lady, and 
the other a gentleman ; the very lady and gentle- 
man over whom Mr Duhamel had been lately 
lamenting: his niece (or rather his late wife’s 
niece), Anne Burton; and his neighbour, Sir 
George Manners, Anne was what some might 
(erroneously) term an old maid; she was not 

uite thirty, and made no effort to appear younger. 

he was tall, neither stout nor thin, had plenty 
of pretty brown hair of her own, and a graceful 
figure, set off by a well-made gray dress. Sir 
George was a tall man, broad-shouldered, and 
not particularly handsome ; not so handsome as 
Anne, by any means, yet pleasant enough to look 
at ; certainly not poverty-stricken in look or dress, 
ay at this moment very far from being oppressed 
care. 
_ ‘What will my uncle say?’ Anne asked, laugh- 
ing softly, as she twisted a rosebud about in her 
fingers. 

‘I expect he’ll refuse to believe it, Sir George 

answered, ‘I shall have to bring all the docu- 


ments to shew him—her letter to me after she 
ie epee with her husband, the notice of her 
eath, and Payne’s letters about the will, &c.’ 

‘It would be mere hypocrisy,’ replied Anne, ‘if I 
were to pretend to be sorry she is dead. She did 
you a great wrong by coming between you and 
your father,’ 

‘And another by coming between me and you.’ 

_ that was your own fault,’ Anne answered 

uickly. 
. ‘Give me that rose,’ Sir George said ; and made 
use of the excuse to take the lady’s hand into his, 
very much as if she were a young maid. ‘I had 
not courage to speak while I was poor, you see; 
but since you waited for me, all is right.’ 

Anne laughed, and, in spite of her — years, 
blushed, as she drew her fingers away. ‘You will 
miss your train,’ she observed. 

Sir George looked at his watch. ‘Plenty of 
time,’ he answered. ‘Ten minutes to see your 
uncle, if I must see him, and a good hour to deve 
to the station in. I’d rather stay here for the ten 
minutes.’ 

‘No ; you must go in, lest anybody should have 
noticed you. After to-morrow, you can come to 
visit me, if you like ; at present, I am nobody,’ 

‘Good-bye, then. I shall see Payne this after- 
noon, and if necessary, to-morrow. At the 
I shall be down by the four o’clock train, and wi 
come over here at once.’ 

‘My poor uncle! It is a bad return for all his 
kindness, to prove him a false prophet,’ 

A minute or two after saying this, Anne went 
on alone through the garden-gate; and Sir George, 
with a rose in his button-hole, rang the door-bell, 
and asked for Mr Duhamel. Claire dropped her 
locket hastily as her father and Sir George came 
into the room together. 

‘Just off, are rh said Mr Duhamel. ‘Why, 
you look like a bridegroom already ; and you are 
right, you are right. The lady won't say “ No,”’ 

‘I hope not, replied Sir George laughing; and 
Claire looked at him with sympathetic eyes. 

‘No, no. And I’m glad you ’ve learned wisdom 
at last. A baronetcy on one side, a fortune on the 
other ; a reasonable bargain, and one I always fore- 
saw you would make at last. I am not in the 
habit of making mistakes’ 

‘But, Mr Duhamel, I never said I was going to 
be married, still less that the lady was rich.’ 

*No need to say it, my dear sir—no need to say 
it to me. But you can’t say you’re not thinking 
of marrying ?’ 

‘No,’ 

. — you are looking forward to love ina 
cottage ?’ 

‘No. But my time is up. Good-bye.’ 

The visitor went, and Mr Duhamel followed him 
with a regretful glance, sighing ‘ Poor Anne !’ 

Half-way to the station, Sir George met a 
shambling fly with two young men in it. One of 
them was looking out, and it could be seen plainly 
that his dark, good-humoured face was that of a 
stranger. ‘ Who can that be?’ said the baronet to 
himself, ‘Claire's Eugene? Mr Duhamel 
phesies that he will be here unexpectedly, and he 
may be right for once.’ 

ut the young man who had looked out of the 
fly was not Eugene Bertand, for his companion 
called to him: ‘Do sit still, Marco, and give me 
your advice,’ 
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Marco dropped back into his corner, and began 
to excuse himself in Italian. 

‘English! English!’ cried the other. ‘What 
have I told you?’ 

‘ Yes—I—know,’ answered Marco, bringing out 
each word by a separate effort of reflection. 

‘You tell me,’ continued the first speaker, ‘ that I 
speak Italian as well as youdo. My English friends 
have often said the same to me of their language. 
How do I do it? By forcing myself always to 
talk the tongue of any country I happen to be in.’ 

‘Yes—I know,’ said Marco again. 

‘Very well.. Remember, I don’t understand a 
word of either Italian or French as long as I am in 
England. And now, tell me, how am I to do it ?’ 

© Poveretta!’ began Marco, and then corrected 
himself. ‘Poor girl ! I am so sorry for her.’ 

‘Poor girl indeed, for I believe she loved him. 
Her letters are—— Well, I am glad he told me to 
read them, for they shew she was worthy of him. 
But how to tell her that he is dead ?’ 

‘Yes, totell her. She has a father ?’ 

‘Of course. It was her father who arranged it 
all. He and old M. Bertand, Eugéne’s father, 
were great friends, and they decided that their 
children should marry. I suppose they would 
have been married before now, if it had not been 
for Eugéne’s unlucky journey to South America.’ 

‘Why did not you write to them?’ Marco 
managed to ask. 

‘Because Eugine made me promise to tell the 
news myself. He thought Mademoiselle Duhamel 
would bear it better, if she were able to hear all 
she should wish to ask.’ 

Both the travellers were silent for a while, and 
by-and-by the fly began to pass the first cottages of 
the village near to which Mr Duhamel’s house 
stood. A minute or two more, and it drew up at 
the door of the village inn. 

‘Here we are,’ said the elder of the travellers 
with a oe look at their quarters. ‘ Let us 
see our rooms, and then get this miserable business 
over.’ 

Half an hour later, the two young men walked up 
to Mr Duhamel’s door, and the elder sent in a card 
with a request for a few minutes’ private conversa- 


tion. 

Mr Duhamel had come back from his walk, and 
was sitting with his daughter and niece when the 
card was given to him. ‘ Emile de Bellechasse,’ he 
read aloud. ‘Whois he, I wonder? Ah—h—h!’ 
he went on after a moment, looking with excessive 
slyness at hisdaughter. ‘E.B. We have seen those 
initials before, 1 think? There’s a “de” here, to 
be sure. But what did Isay? Eh, Claire?’ He 
got up, and went briskly out of the room, leaving 
the card, on which Claire seized, eagerly reading 
the name over and over. 

‘What does it all mean, Claire?’ asked Anne 
from her work-table. 

‘Papa said Eugéne meant to surprise us—and 
oh, Anne,’ Claire cried, breathless, ‘if this be him !’ 

In Mr Duhamel’s ‘study’ an odd meeting was 
taking place. M. Emile de Bellechasse, sorely 
troubled by his mission, stood dumb before the 
beaming looks of his host. He, who was so seldom 
embarrassed, stammered, and changed colour like 
a girl. 

‘Monsieur de Bellechasse ?’ said Mr Duhamel, 
with an accent which plainly expressed, ‘Call 
yourself what you will, you are sure of a welcome,’ 


‘Yes,’ Emile answered. ‘And this, Mr Duhamel, 
is my friend, Marco Castelli, who, like myself, was 
a friend of Eugéne Bertand.’ 

‘Any friend of Eugéne’s is welcome,’ answered 
Mr Duhamel. ‘You, I fancy, Monsieur de Belle- 
chasse, are a very intimate friend, though I don’t 
remember to have heard your name from him.’ 

Emile felt his task grow harder as he looked at 
the arch face of the old gentleman. He glanced 
at Marco, but it was evident enough that his com- 
cnc had left the conversation at its very 

ginning. 

‘I was his most intimate friend,’ he began 
gravely. ‘I bring very sad news, Mr Duhamel, 

‘From Brazil ?’ 

‘Yes. We landed yesterday. Eugéne met with 
an accident which resulted in his death, just before 
the time we had all fixed for leaving Brazil together,’ 

‘Dear me! what a sad story !’ 

‘Is he mad?’ thought Emile. ‘One would say 
he was rather pleased than otherwise.’—‘Sad 
indeed,’ he went on aloud, ‘for me, who have 
lost my best friend, and still more for your 
daughter, to whom he commissioned me to break 
the news.’ 

‘He wished you to tell Claire yourself, did he, 
poor fellow ?’ asked Claire’s father, still with the 
most imperturbable good-humour. 

‘He did. But I should be thankful to be spared 
the task, if you, sir, will undertake it.’ 

‘Not I, indeed, Monsieur de Bellechasse. Claire 
will bear it much better from you. I will fetch 
her? 

‘Good heavens! Marco, what does it mean ?’ 
cried the bearer of bad tidings, as they were left 
alone. But Marco could give no information. 

Mr Duhamel, shutting himself into the drawing- 
room, gave way—to the utter aggravation of his 
daughter—to a fit of the merriest laughter. Claire 
ran to him, — his arm, implored him to tell 
her what had happened. Anne pushed away her 
workbox, and looked on in silent wonder, Was 
it really Eugene ? 

*O Claire, Claire! what did I tell you?’ were 
the first words they heard, ‘You’ll break your 
heart, my child—you’ll never get over it!’ 

‘Papa, don’t talk in riddles! Tell us, is it 
Eugine ?’ 

*O no, my dear, only M. Emile de Bellechasse, 
a very intimate friend of Eugéne—so intimate, my 
dear, that they are quite inseparable, ha, ha! And 
if you don’t see Eugene to-day, Claire, you will 
never see him, depend upon that. Come and 
ask M, Emile if it is not so,’ 

Claire drew back from her father while he 
spoke, and clasped her hands together with a 
pretty gesture, half-doubt, half-joy. She drew 
one deep breath, then slipped her hand through 
Mr Duhamel’s arm. ‘Let us go to him,’ she said. 

‘Take care, then,’ her father answered. ‘ Don’t 
spoil his pretty romance—and yet he can’t expect 
us to be taken in by it. He will tell you a 
terrible story, my dear. It is well to warn you 
beforehand.’ 

By this time they had reached the study door. 
Mr Duhamel opened it, and led Claire, trembling 
now, and changing from white to red, straight up 
to Emile. 

* Monsieur,’ he said, ‘let me present to you the 
fiancée of your friend, Eugene Bertand,’ 

Claire, hardly knowing what to do, put out 
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her hand, and Emile took it. Neither of them 
found anything to say, for her heart was beating 
with stifling quickness, and Ais ideas were all 
thrown into confusion by the sudden vision of 
loveliness that flashed upon him. 

‘Mademoiselle,’ he stammered, after a moment, 
‘it is a cruel fate which sends me to you.’ 

‘TI can hardly think so, monsieur,’ she answered, 
trying not to smile, ‘or why yield to it?’ 

‘You do not guess, then, what my business is ?’ 

‘How can I? Except that you come to see us.’ 

‘What shall I say?’ Emile questioned himself. 
‘ How can I tell her?’ and then his puzzled glance 
fell on the face of Mr Duhamel, who stood, beam- 
ing with smiles, a little way off. ‘Mr Duhamel, I 
have a packet of letters to deliver to your danghter ; 
will you give them to her for me?’ he said in 
despair, drawing a small parcel from his pocket. 

‘Letters?’ Claire repeated, and for a moment 
her face darkened, but a look from her father 
reassured her. ‘ Whose letters, monsieur ?’ she said. 

‘Your own, addressed to my poor friend, Eugene 
Bertand, and intrusted to me by him, he replied, 
giving her the packet. 

‘A great trust,’ she answered, half-smiling, as 
she took them. ‘ And my likeness ?’ 

‘Ts here,’ he replied, as he put into her hand a 
locket like the one she herself wore. 

She held the things alltogether in her hand for a 
moment, and then laid them on the table close to 
him. ‘ Why did Eugéne bid you bring me these ?’ 
she asked. 

‘TI was his dearest friend. I knew all the story 
of your engagement—and—I was with him when 
he died’ 

Claire’s cheek turned white for a moment. 
Again she looked at her father, who nodded ap- 
proval and comprehension. 

‘Since you are so deep in Eugine’s confidence,’ 
archly pursued Claire, ‘you may keep those things, 
monsieur ; J do not reclaim them, 

mademoiselle ?’ 

‘Yes ; at least, if you will tell me one thing.’ 

‘ Whatever you will,’ he answered, giving up the 
problem as unsolvable. 

‘Did Eugéne really care for me?’ Claire asked 
very gravely, but with rose-red cheeks. 

‘Far more, mademoiselle, than I should have 
thought it possible to do for a lady one had never 
seen,’ 

‘ And do you think that seeing me would change 
him?’ 

‘Mademoiselle, if he could have been more 
utterly devoted to you than he was, he must 
have been so from the day of your meeting.’ 

A suppressed sound of applause from Mr Duha- 
mel greeted this speech, spoken with a quite invol- 
untary amount of fervour. Claire’s eyes shone like 
stars ; nothing less like a widowed bride could 
possibly have been imagined. Emile felt his 
senses deserting him, and stood dumb, 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ said Mr Duhamel, ‘ you are 
very welcome to England, and to my house, as I 
have told you already, and I hope you have made 
arrangements to stay with us some days at least.’ 

‘We have taken rooms in the village,’ Emile 
answered ; ‘we did not, certainly, expect so cheer- 
ful a welcome.’ 

‘Ah, I daresay not—I daresay not. Well, give 
up your rooms, and come here.’ 

‘No,’ said Emile to himself ; ‘that will never do. 


The whole family must be mad. And besides, in an 
hour’s time, I should find myself making love to 
Mademoiselle Claire, who seems nowise unwilling. 
No ; I must get away at once’ 

But this was not so easy. Matters ended ina 
compromise. The two friends would go back to 
their inn, where they were expected, but they 
would dine with the Duhamels, and perhaps to- 
morrow change their lodgings. Mr Duhamel, chuck- 
ling, accompanied them to the door. 

‘Eugene—I mean Monsieur de Bellechasse,’ said 
he (and Emile thought he had never heard his own 
name pronounced with so much emphasis), ‘ you 
are a very clever young man, and a capital actor. 
But you should have been warned that some 
people can see a little further through a stone wall 
than their neighbours. It is not such an easy 
thing to make me shut my eyes. Aw revoir; 
seven o'clock precisely.’ Still laughing at the 
stratagem of his intended son-in-law, Mr Duhamel 
followed Claire back to the room, where Anne 
Burton had waited impatiently for some account 
of the new-comers, 

‘And you are satisfied ?’? were the words Anne 
was saying as he came in. 

‘Ay, my child, tell us now, are you satisfied ? 
Has your old father chosen well for you?’ 

For all her answer, Claire threw her arms round 
his neck, and hugged him heartily. 

‘Is he like his picture ?’ Anne asked again. 

‘Not very,’ Claire answered. ‘ But I always was 
certain he must be ever so much nicer than that. 
Oh, he is delightful, Anne. I know now exactly 
what I wanted him to be like, and I never was 
quite sure before.’ 

‘Happy girl!’ laughed her cousin. ‘I hope he 
is equally pleased’ 

‘1 do think he is—at least he looked like it. 
—Didn’t he, papa? But I think he was a little 
put out because we seemed to guess his trick.’ 

‘He'll forgive us,’ said Mr Duhamel. ‘But we 
shall see if he keeps up his character this evening, 
They are coming to dinner, Anne, so then you’ 
see them.’ 

‘Oh, what shall I wear?’ cried Claire, as she 
ran up-stairs to her room, whence, through the 
open windows, she could be heard singing from 
one of her favourite French poets : 

Si vous n’avez rien 4 me dire, 
Pourquoi venir auprés de moi? 


THE MOABITE STONE. 


Some time ago, in an article on Explorations in 
Moab, suggested by the deeply interesting work 
of Dr Tristram, we had occasion to allude to the 
famous Moabite Stone, discovered by Dr Klein 
in 1868. What we said on that occasion may 
possibly have whetted a desire to know more 
about this ancient monument, If such be the 
case, we purpose, from the best sources, to offer 
some information on the subject. 

We begin by leading the mind to the land of 
Moab, which lies on the east side of the Dead 
Sea, and is now, with its ruined grandeur, in the 
hands of barbarous Arabs, tributary to that un- 
improvable of all people, the Turks. The Moabite 
Stone, as it has been called, is nearly three thou- 
sand years old, and was erected by Mesha, king of 
Moab, in the year 890 B.c., as a commemorative 
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offering to his god Chemosh, for delivering him 
from the hands of his oppressors, After num- 
berless defeats, King Mesha finally succeeded in 
shaking off the yoke of the oppressors, and re- 
corded his victories in the Pheenician language 
on this very stone, which he set up at a place 
called Dibon (now written Diban), to the east of 
the Dead Sea, where it was discovered in 1868, by 
a Prussian missionary, the Rev. Augustus Klein, 
under circumstances we shall presently narrate, 

In the meantime it is necessary to go back and 
tell the story of the stone, what led to its erec- 
tion, and the great historical interest attaching to 
it, which brings us face to face with those far-off 
days when Elisha befriended the widow, and 
Naaman the leper was healed ; for we read in 
the book of Kings how ‘Mesha [the same who 
erected this stone] king of Moab was a sheep- 
master, and rendered unto the king of Israel an 
hundred thousand lambs, and an hundred thousand 
rams, with the wool.’ A very heavy tribute this to 
pay, considering the smallness of the kingdom of 

oab, which was in reality no larger than a good- 
sized English county. 

Again we learn—from the Bible—that after 
Ahab’s death the Moabites called the neighbouring 
tribes of Ammon and Edom to their aid against 
the oppressors; but the allied armies quarrelling 
among themselves, were defeated, and became the 
spoil of the conquerors. But the Moabites, or 
rather King Mesha was not one to accept defeat ; 
and we next hear of him through Jehoram, who 
calls upon Jehoshaphat to help him, saying: ‘The 
king of Moab hath rebelled against me : wilt thou 
go with me against Moab?’ And he said ; ‘I will 
go up: I am as thou art, my people as thy people, 
and my horses as thy horses.’—(2 Kings, ili. 7.) 

The armies of Israel and Judah then united 
against King Mesha, whom they regarded as so 
formidable an enemy and dauntless that they even 
strengthened their forces by an alliance with the 
king of Edom. And now comes the connection 
between the Bible narrative and the inscription on 
the stone that is so full of interest. The three 
kings, it seems, instead of taking the direct route 
into Moab by the north of the Dead Sea, made a 
circuitous route to the south through the wilder- 
ness of Edom, where the lack of water and other 
— made them despair of ever reaching 

oab, had not Elisha worked a miracle in their 
favour, and supplied them with water. We are 
not told in the Bible why they took this longer 
route, with the certainty of danger attending it ; 
not until the stone was discovered do we learn 
from the inscription that they were forced to do 
so, as King Mesha had possessed himself of, and 
fortified all the towns along the northern frontier. 

But all King Mesha’s efforts proved unavailing 
to withstand defeat. He was overpowered by the 
kings, and in his despair and desperation he strove 
to appease the wrath of his god Chemosh, who— 
the stone declares—was angry with his land. Mesha, 
therefore, brought to bay at last, on seeing the 
destruction which war had made upon his country, 
how ‘the Israelites rose up and smote the Moabites, 
so that they fled before them ... and beat down 
the cities . . . stopped all the wells of water, 
and felled all the good trees . . . then he took his 
eldest son that should have reigned in his stead, 
and offered him for a burnt-offering upon the wall, 
And there was great indignation against Israel, 


and they departed from him, and returned to their 
own land.’—(2 Kings, iii, 24-27.) 

The Bible narrative throws no further light 
upon the fate of Mesha, It is on the stone we 
find the sequel, which, after reading, we cannot 
help fancying is hinted at in the closing verse 
given above : ‘And they departed from him, and 
returned to their own land,’ owing, as we be- 
lieve, to the ‘ indignation’ of the Moabites against 
Israel, which, according to the sequel, must have 
manifested itself in the indomitable courage of 
Mesha, who, if his account of his victories be true, 
which some seem to question, like a true warrior, 
refused to be beaten, and determined to fight or 
die in delivering his country from the oppressor. 
How he accomplished this we learn from the stone, 
which has been translated into English by Dr 
Ginsburg as follows: ‘I, Mesha, am son of Che- 
mosgad, king of Moab, the Dibonite. My father 
reigned over Moab pets Bip es and I reigned after 
my father. And I erected this stone to Chemosh 
at Korcha (a stone of sa)lvation, for he saved me 
from all despoilers, and let me see my desire upon 
my enemies. Now Om(r)i king of Israel, he op- 
pressed Moab many days, for Chemosh was angry 
with his l(a)nd. His son succeeded him, and he 
also said, I will oppress Moab. In my days he said, 
(Let us go) and I will see my desire on him and his 
house ; and Israel said, I shall destroy it for ever. 
Now Omri took the land Mepesa, and (the enemy) 
occupied it (in his days and in) the days of his son 
forty years. And Chemosh (had mercy) on it in 
my days; and I built Baal Meon, and made 
therein the ditch, and I (built) Kirjathaim. For 
the men of Gad dwelled in the land (Atar)oth 
from of old, and the k(ing of I)srael fortified 
A(t)aroth, and I assaulted the wall and captured 
it, and killed all the wa(rriors of) the wall, for 
the well-pleasing of Chemosh and Moab ; and I 
removed from it all the spoil and (offered) it 
before Chemosh in Kirjath ; and I placed therein 
the men of Siran and the me(n of) Mochrath, 
And Chemosh said to me, Go, take Nebo against 
Israel. (And I) went in the night, and I fought 
against it from the break of dawn till noon, and I 
took it, and slew in all seven thousand (men, but I 
did not kill) the women (and ma)idens, for (I) de- 
voted (them) to Ashtar-Chemosh ; and I took from 
it (the ves)sels of Jehovah, and offered them before 
Chemosh, And the king of Israel fortif(ied) Jahaz, 
and occupied it, when he made war against 
me; and Chemosh drove him out before (me, 
and) I took from Moab two hundred men, and all 
its poor, and placed them in Jahaz, and took it, to 
annex it to Dibon. I built Korcha, the wall of 
the forest, and the wall of the city, and I built 
the gates thereof, and I built the towers thereof, 
and I built the palace, and I made the prisons 
for the crim(inal)s with(in the) wall. And there 
was no cistern in the wall in Korcha, and I said 
to all the people, Make for yourselves every man 
a cistern in his house. And I dug the ditch for 
Korcha with the (chosen) men of (I)s 
Arcer, and I made the road across the Arnon; I 
built Beth-Bamoth, for it was destroyed ; I built 
Bezer, for it was cu(¢ down) by the armed m(en) of 
Dibon, for all Dibon was now loyal; and I reign(ed) 
from Bikran, which I added to my land, and I 
and Beth-Diblathaim and 
Beth-Baal Meon, and I placed there the p(oor 
people of) the land. And as to Horonaim (the men 
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Edom) dwelt therein (on the descent from of old). 
{aa Chemosh said to me, Go down, make war 
against Horonaim, and ta(ke it, And I assaulted tt. 
And I tooktt, for) Chemosh restored i(¢) in my days. 
Wherefore I ma(de)...year...and...1..? 

The subsequent story of the stone will account 
for the italicised letters ; but it is curious to note, 
before passing on, that all the towns mentioned 
in the inscription are spoken of by Jeremiah, 
warranting the conclusion that the stone was well 
known and a source of offence to many of the 

rophets, who threaten Moab with destruction 
a ‘he magnified himself against Jehovah.’ 
What we have narrated is its history as it stood 
until the year 1868, unknown to any, save the 
Arabs of the neighbourhood of Dibin, who were 
ignorant of the characters of the inscription, and 
simply regarded it with superstitious reverence as 
the protector of their crops. For nearly three thou- 
re years it had stood hidden from the observa- 
tion of the traveller, until a German missionary, 
the Rev. Augustus Klein, arrived one day at 
Dibén on his way to Kerak. He was received 
with friendliness, he tells us, by a sheik of the 
tribe Ben Hamide, encam at Dibin, who 
entertained him with all the ceremonial of Be- 
douin etiquette. He was accompanied by, and 
owed his welcome to his friend Zattam, son of 
a famous sheik. Zattam, who was all anxiety 
to make the missionary’s journey safe and agree- 
able, informed Mr Klein, while drinking coffee 
in the tent of the sheik of the Ben Hamide, 
that there was an interesting stone among the 
ruins of Diban with an ancient inscription, which 
no one had ever been able to decipher, and volun- 
teered to shew it to him, As the sun was nearly 
setting, the missionary was all impatience to start 
at once to visit it, especially as the sheik of the 
Ben Hamide said it was one of the wonders of 
the region, which no Frank had yet seen. Zattam, 
however, was not disposed to go at once, so the 
sheik volunteered to conduct him to the spot with- 
out delay, as a mark of honour both to his friend 
Zattam and to the missionary, who was travelling 
under Zattam’s protection. They went accord- 
ingly, as the offer was gladly accepted by Mr 
Klein, who was not only the first, but destined 
also to be the last European who should ever see 
this Hebrew monument in perfect condition. 

And now we will quote the result of his visit in 
his own words, written in a letter to the Pall Mall 
Gazette, 20th April 1870, ‘When I came to the 
spot where this precious relic of antiquity was 
lying on the ground, I was delighted at the sight, 
at the same time greatly vexed that I did not 
come earlier, in order to have an opportunity of 
copying at least a good part of the inscription’ 
He copied, however, a few words from several 
lines at random, with a view to ascertaining the 
language of the inscription, on his return to 
Jerusalem; or to ‘prevail on some friends of 
science to obtain either a complete copy of the 
ae, or the monument itself? which he 
describes as lying among the ruins of Diban, 
perfectly free and exposed to view, the inscription 
uppermost. He got four men to turn it round 
(it was a basaltic stone, exceedingly heavy), in 
order to ascertain if any inscription were on the 
other side; but there was not. It was rounded 
at both ends, and had thirty-four lines of inscrip- 


the top and bottom of the stone being somewhat 
shorter than the rest, on account of the narrow 
breadth in those parts. It was about three and a 
half feet high, and about two in breadth and 
thickness, and in a state of perfect preservation, 
not a single piece being broken off. But accord- 
ing to the Atheneum, the stone has been found, 
since its restoration, to measure ‘four feet one 
inch by two feet one and a half inches, and the 
inscribed portion is surrounded by a raised border 
of two inches in width.’ It is, moreover, square 
at the lower end, and not oblong, as Mr Klein 
supposed. From great age and exposure, some 
of the letters had been worn away until they 
were scarcely legible; but before he left, Mr 
Klein was able to make not only a correct sketch 
of the stone, but to collect a perfect alphabet 
from the inscription. 

About this alphabet we must say a word. The 
origin of language, and how mankind succeeded in 
representing their ideas to the sight as well as to 
the ear, has always been a subject of the deepest 
interest ; and here, in this stone, we are made 
acquainted with a fact, sometimes disputed, that 
an alphabet — of forming consecutive words 
existed three thousand years ago. The characters 
are Phoenician, and the Pheenicians are supposed 
to have been the first originators of the alphabet, 
every letter of which was formed to represent some 
familiar object, from which it took its shape and 
sound, As the progenitors of pro em were 
pastoral in their habits, they went to nature for 
their characters, and every letter represents, curi- 
ously, both in form and meaning, some attribute 
of their pastoral life. Thus, Aleph (A) means ox, 
and the character rudely drawn is intended to 
represent the head of the animal. Beth (B), a 
house, looks like a tent ; while Gimel (C) is a 
camel, and is drawn to represent the head and 
long neck of the animal. It is in these Phe- 
nician characters that the inscription on the 
Moabite stone is written, and they are identical 
with the ancient Hebrew characters. 

But to return now to Mr Klein and his adven- 
tures—or rather the adventures of the stone as 
soon as Mr Klein had found it. On reaching Jeru- 
salem, he shewed his sketches to the Prussian 
consul, who at once perceived the value of the dis- 
covery when he saw the Phoenician characters of 
the inscription. He lost no time in writing home 
to the directors of the Royal Museum of Berlin, who 
telegraphed in reply that he was free to purchase it. 

Mr Dovle of the Jewish Missionary Society, 
and Captain Wetews of the Engineers, in command 
of the Palestine Exploration party, came to hear of 
the stone also; but on learning that the Prussian 
consul was in treaty for the purchase, they deter- 
mined not to display any eagerness in the matter, 
knowing that if they did, the Arabs would become 
alive to the value of the stone, and charge accord- 
ingly. In the meantime, Mr Klein despatched a 
trusty messenger to the most powerful sheik at 
Dib4n, praying for his aid to procure him the stone ; 
but the sheik was not to be relied on, and failed to 
help in any way. A second messenger was then 
sent to another gerne Bedouin, asking him to 
negotiate with the Arabs for the purchase of the 


stone, offering him the sum of one hundred 
napoleons, half of which should be paid him before 
starting, if he would bring the stone in safety to 
Jerusalem. But this messenger was not any more 


“pen each about an inch and a half apart ; those at 
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successful than the last, and came back with the 
news that the Arabs had hidden the stone. The 
fact is, the moment they heard that a price was 
likely to be offered for it, they regarded it as the 
Italian brigand does his captive—it was to be 
heavily ransomed, or destroyed! The price they 
put upon the stone was something enormous— 
equalling a thousand pounds of our money, because 
they pretended that if they sold it, misfortunes 
me overtake their crops ; so they were deter- 
mined to realise a handsome sum as a set-off 
against any number of bad harvests. 
The Prussian consul of course would not pay 
| them that sum ; and the help of Turkey was pA 
in the matter, the Grand Vizier writing to the 
Pacha of Jerusalem to let the Prussian consul have 
the stone for the money he saw fit to give. 
But the pacha turned out another failure. Truly 
it was a precious stone, and difficult to be got at. 
Eight months had passed since Mr Klein had first 
discovered it, and still they were no nearer to pos- 
sessing the stone. About eight months after that 
again, the sheik to whom the hundred napoleons 
had been offered in the first instance, came to the 
consulate with the news that the Sheik of the Ben 
Hamide, whom we have before met asthe one who 
first shewed the stone to Mr Klein, would let him 
have the stone for one hundred and twenty napo- 
leons. The money was paid at once, and the sheik 
returned to get the stone from the Arabs who had 
concealed it ; but when the moment came for sign- 
ing the contract and taking possession—lo and be- 
hold, they began to grow jealous and quarrel among 
themselves about it, until finally they refused to 
let it be carried away ! 
4 But now counter-influences which were at work 
around the stone, caused its destruction. M. Gan- 
neau of the French consulate, hearing nothing 
further of the Prussian negotiations, entered the 
field on behalf of the French government as a 
purchaser, offering nearly treble what the German 
| consul had offered, and sending a messenger to 
take a ‘squeeze’ (an impression) of the stone. It was 
while this messenger, an Arab, was taking the im- 
pressions with damp paper, that several parties of 
Arabs assembled around the stone, each advanc- 
ing their separate claims for a share, and squab- 
bling loudly for their dues. They became so ex- 
cited at last over the dispute, that M. Ganneau’s 
messenger chose the better part of valour and 
fled, but with his impressions of the stone 
nearly torn to “se in the encounter, and a 
sword-thrust in his back as a parting token of 
remembrance. He appeared before his master in 
a wen plight, handing him only a bundle of 
crushed papers as the result of his enterprise. But 
crushed as they were, M. Ganneau succeeded in 
deciphering them’; and they were subsequently of 
the greatest use when the fragments of the stone 
came to be put together. To make a long story 
short, the Bedouins finally received orders from 
the Wali of Damascus to deliver up the stone ; but 
rather than do this, as they had a personal spite 
inst him, they determined to b: it in pieces, 
which they did, distributing them among the chief 
families of the districts, who guarded the fragments 
as a charm against bad harvests. 

And now that the poor stone was scattered, who 
would ever think of its coming together again! 
The energy and perseverance of Captain Warren 
and M. Ganneau effected the marvel. They at 


once, on hearing of its destruction, had agents 
everywhere to secure the missing pieces; success 
has crowned their efforts, so much so that the Athe- 
neum states, that ‘the stone has been restored b 
means of two large fragments purchased by i 
Ganneau, the small fragments obtained by Ca 
tain Warren, and given by the Committee of the 
Palestine Fund to the Louvre.’ <A fac-simile cast 
of the stone, as now restored, has been presented to 
the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
Thus will the stone of King Mesha, the indomit- 
able, find an honourable asylum in the Louvre, to 
testify of its preservers, no less than King Mesha, 
that they were men who refused to be beaten, and 
defied destruction. 


CORNISH SARDINES. 


‘ ARE pilchards sardines?’ is a question which we 
are told has now been answered, by scientific in- 
vestigation, in the affirmative. But there is another 
method of determining the point, more homely, 
but not less accurate than that of comparing 
anatomic structure, in the application of an old 
proverb, ‘The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating ;’ and the identity of pilchard and sardine 
may be proved in that way too. In an article in 
October 1875 we mentioned that a Company had 
been formed at Falmouth, under the name of the 
‘Cornish Sardine Company, Limited,’ for the pur- 
pose of preserving pilchards in oil, after the same 
— as that adopted with the French sardines, 

his Company seems to be thriving. The fish 
are wlenel according to size, the smaller ones bein 
put into tins holding eighteen ounces, and labelle 
‘Cornish Sardines ;’ while the larger ones are called 
‘Pilchards in Oil,’ and packed in tins of twenty- 
two ounces. The result is a delicacy which we are 
told cannot ke distinguished from the ‘sardines’ 
imported from France, thus practically proving 
the identity of the two differently named fish, 

The importance of this industry in a commercial 
sense is likely to be enormous. Pilchards are found 
in vast numbers every year off the coast of Corn- 
wall; but beyond a quantity annually sent to 
Italy, after being wll and pressed, and rendered 
unpalatable to all but fasting penitents in the 
season of Lent, and a small — preserved 
in vinegar by the Cornish villagers for use during 
the winter months, very few of these naturally 
delicious fish have been added to the food-supplies 
of the world. Large numbers are used for manure; 
and others are pressed for the sake of the oil 
they produce ; but otherwise they have been little 
esteemed, The fish deteriorate so quickly after 
capture, that they cannot be sold fresh even in 
English markets ; but the method of preserving 
them in tins adopted by the above Company 
enables them to be now brought within the reach 
of all, With the present high prices of meat and 
fish, such a means of adding to our food-supplies 
ought to be welcomed; and asa British produc- 
tion, the ‘ Cornish Sardines’ and ‘ Pilchards in Oil’ 
will sooner or later occupy a high place in the 
estimation of the British public. At any rate the 
pilchard is at last in a fair way of overcoming 
the prejudice against it which has hitherto unfor- 
tunately existed. 
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